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THE  WIN' 

WHAT  does  the  wild  win'  say  to  ye 
As  he  skirls  a  boot  the  hoose  ? 
Does  he  comfort  ye  or  fricht  ye  ? 
Does  he  haunt  ye  noo,  or  soothe  ye  ? 
Does  he  skunner  ye  or  cheer  ye  ? 
Lyin'  there  as  quate's  a  moose." 

Oh  the  win'  he  whispers  sae  to  me 

As  I  lie  in  my  airmchair, 

An'  he  tells  me  o'  my  bonnie  doo 

I'll  niver  see  nae  mair. 

An'  he  keeks  at  me,  an'  leers  at  me 

As  in  my  chair  I  lie  ; 

For  fine  he  kens  whaur  rests  the  gowd 

For  my  buryin',  when  I  die. 

An'  he  min's  me  o'  the  time  I  sat 

Awaitin'  on  my  dear  ; 

When  his  friens  cam  up  an'  says  to  me 

*  Your  man,  he'll  sune  be  here.' 

But  'twas  on  a  stretcher  he  was  brocht 

When  neist  he  cam  to  me, 

For  the  win'  had  lashed  the  waves  at  him 

An'  drooned  him  in  the  sea. 

So  I  hate  the  win'  that  blaws  sae  hie 

An'  stole  my  luve  sae  fair. 

But  I'll  bless  him  when  he  stirs  the  grass 

O'er  me — when  I'm  nae  mair. 

Ay  !  blaw  the  auld  hoose  doon  on  me, 

I  dinna  care  ava  ! 

I'm  gaun  the  nicht  to  meet  my  luve 

An'  kiss  his  tears  awa  !  " 

ALINE  BLAKE. 


THE  CHEAT 

THE  little  curls  about  her  head 
Like  kisses  touch  her  lovinglie, 
As  speedwell  blue  her  eyes  do  shine, 
Truly  she  hath  a  fair  bodie. 

Her  lips  have  stol'n  the  coral's  red, 
Her  teeth  do  gleam  as  ivorie, 
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Her  skin  is  soft  as  samite  fine, 
Truly  she  hath  a  fair  bodie. 

Her  puissant  glances  dartling  thro' 
Awake  my  heart  to  ecstasie, 
She  seemeth  as  an  angel  pure, 
Truly  she  hath  a  fair  bodie. 

God  wot  I  thought  her  lovely  face 
Did  point  her  soul's  integritie, 
And  manifest  a  gracious  mind  ; 
Truly  she  hath  a  fair  bodie. 

I  wed  her  in  this  fond  belief, 
And  found  my  error  speedilie. 
She  hath  no  mind  nor  any  soul, 
And  yet  she  hath  a  fair  bodie. 

It  holds  me  in  mine  own  despite, 
This  beauty  wrought  so  cunninglie, 
And  tempteth  to  a  loveless  lust, 
For  oh  !  she  hath  a  fair  bodie. 

Had  I  but  seen  her  ugly  soul 

It  had  been  better  far  for  me. 

I  should  not  then  have  loved  a  cheat. 

The  Devil  take  her  fair  bodie. 

ALINE  BLAKE. 

A  STRANDED  SUBMARINE 

THE  water  dashes  o'er  thee  to  deride 
Thine  impotence  :  it  hurls  thee  on  the  land 
Thou  cam'st  to  ravage  :  helpless  and  unmanned 
Thine  empty  hulk  tosses  from  side  to  side. 
Thou  grizzly  shape  of  Death  !  thou  fallen  pride 
Of  conquered  argosies  !  a  master  hand 
Fashioned  thy  murderous  engines  :  on  the  sand 
Thou  liest  now,  the  plaything  of  the  tide. 
It  lifts  thee  up  or  casts  thee  down  :  the  brine 
Drips  from  thy  decks  :  thou  like  a  stricken  tree 
That  the  fierce  thunderbolt  hath  laid  supine 
Liest  in  ruin  here — the  waves  in  glee 
Thunder  like  cataracts,  each  groan  of  thine 
Drowned  in  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  sea. 

R.  BURNESS. 


YESTERDAY 

THERE  is  no  warmth  for  me  in  the  sunshine, 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  pale  flowers, 
There  is  no  song  for  me  in  the  bird's  throat — 
-    Yesterday  joy  died. 

I  shall  go  softly  now  in  the  daytime, 
Now,  in  the  night-time  I  shall  lie  alone, 
And  forever  empty  shall  my  arms  be — 

Yesterday  grief  was  born. 

GEORGE  CHURCHILL. 


A  GREEK  FOLK-SONG 

BRIGHT  golden  Moon,  that  now  art  near  thy  setting, 
Bring  back  my  love  who  said  he'd  leave  me  never, 
The  thief  of  my  love,  for  he  is  fast  forgetting 
Me  for  ever. 

He  left  me  like  a  field  gleaned  by  the  reaper, 
Or  like  a  church  where  no  men  meditate, 
A  city  sacked  and  ruined  ;  left  a  weeper, 
Desolate. 

Oh  !  God  Who  hear'st  the  wretched  and  the  lonely, 
Be  Thou  All-Taker  as  Thou  art  All-Giver  ; 
Beauty,  youth,  sight  I  give,  but  leave  me  only 

Him  for  ever!  A>   M>   CLARK. 


LIZZIE 

BESSIE  walked  oot  wi'  Tarn  yestreen, 
Robin  is  coortin'  Mary, 
The  halflin'-laddie  is  unco  chief 

Wi'  Kate  doonbye  at  the  dairy  ; 
But  naebody  comes  a-coortin'  me — 
Me,  that's  bonnier  nor  the  three  ! 

Bess  is  a  thowless,  shilpit  lass, 

Mary  is  mim  an'  primsy, 
Kate  has  a  tongue  that  would  clip  a  clout ; 

Forbye,  she's  muckle  an'  clumsy. 
It's  queer  they  ha'e  a'  got  lads  but  me — 
Me,  that's  cleverer  nor  the  three  ! 
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Tarn,  he's  lanky  an'  pirny-taed, 

Robin's  ower  fond  o'  siller  ; 
As  for  Kate  an'  the  halflin'-lad, 

What  can  he  see  intil  her  ? 
In  fac',  it's  clear  as  dear's  can  be 
There's  nane  o'  them  guid  eneuch  for  me  ! 

Kate,  she  leuch  i'  my  face  the  day, 

An'  sneered,  the  impident  hizzie  ! 
"  Ye've  muckle  conceit  o'  yersel',"  says  she, 

"  But  ye're  green  wi'  envy,  Lizzie  !  " 
Envy  ?  My  wumman,  j  ust  bide  a  wee, 
I'se  warrant  I'll  wed  the  best  o'  the  three  ! 

I'm  wastin'  myseP  on  this  roch  ferm-work, 
My  thochts  to  the  toon  are  turnin'. 

I'll  tak*  a  place  at  the  Marti'mas  term, 
An'  be  dune  wi'  milkin'  an'  kirnin'. 

An'  Kate  will  see  what  she  will  see, 

For  mebbe  a  p'liceman  will  mairry  me  ! 

HELEN  B.  CRUICKSHANK. 


AMANG  THE  HILLS 

(RONDEAU.) 

AMANG  the  hills  o'  purple  hue 
I  fain  wad  be  a-roamin'  noo, 
A-wand'rin'  where  the  warld's  a'  fair, 
And  myrtle-scented  breezes  bear 
The  lilt  o'  birds  'neath  skies  o'  blue. 

O'  hidden  care  my  heart  is  f  u', 

Here  a'  seems  vain  and  naething  true  ; 

There's  heather  and  there's  heart'nin'  there 
Amang  the  hills. 

O  that  I  could  the  heather  view, 
A'  shimm'rin'  in  the  early  dew  ! 

Gin  I  micht  gang  that  gait  ance  mair, 
Then  I  could  cast  my  load  o'  care, 
And  Hope  wad  fill  my  heart  anew 

Amang  the  hills. 

A.  B.  DEANS. 


TEARS  IN  HER  HEART 

TEARS  in  her  heart — how  could  I  guess 
From  her  quiet  face  ? 
Was  there  a  hint  in  her  deep  clear  eyes 
Of  pain  that  is  never  asleep,  but  cries 

In  its  hiding-place  ? 
She  never  told  of  those  pitiless 
Tears  in  her  heart. 

Daily  she  went  her  steadfast  way, 

Seeming  so  glad  ; 

I  thought  I  knew  her — I,  her  friend — 
Yet  I  never  learned  till  the  very  end 

That  she  was  sad. 
I  loved  her  ;   I  would  have  kissed  away 

Those  tears  in  her  heart. 

C.  ETHEL  EVANS. 


T 


AN  ANSWER 

(To ) 

HROWN  away  ? 


You  say,  "  Their  brave  lives  thrown  away  "  ? 

Ah,  no! 
They  gave  their  lives  for  what  they  loved. 

Even  so 
Another  gave  His  life  for  love 

Long  ago. 
His  life  was  short  as  theirs, 

And  will  you  say 
It  too  was  thrown  away  ?     Ah,  no  ! 

Not  thrown  away, 

Not  thrown  away  ! 

C.  ETHEL  EVANS. 
THE  DREAM  CHILD 

OBABY  that  my  hands  will  never  clasp, 
I  kiss  your  dear  dream  face. 
Your  look  is  like  a  sweet  sword  piercing  me, 

His  eyes,  his  mouth,  I  trace  ; 
The  dark  hair  shadowing  the  thoughtful  brow  ; 
The  tender,  twisted  smile  ; 
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The  hint  of  firmness  in  the  rounded  chin  ; 

The  laughing,  roguish  wile — 
All  that  is  left  to  me  of  him, 

I  kiss  you  in  my  dream  : 
O  little  ghost,  float  on  with  me 

All  night,  down  Sleep's  soft  stream. 

C.  ETHEL  EVANS. 

A  DEDICATION 

I  HAVE  passed  through  Life's  garden,  and  have  knelt 
Upon  her  beds  of  crimson  revelry  ; 
And  I  have  sought  the  shadows,  having  felt 
The  menace  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  sky. 

And  I  have  roamed  waste  spaces  of  the  soul, 
Where  stars  were  few  and  sad  as  winter  flowers, 
Groping  among  the  mounds  which  Fate,  the  mole, 
Heaps  high  upon  dead  hopes  and  wasted  hours. 

Even  as  I  wandered,  though  the  flowers  were  few, 
And  graves  were  many,  yet  I  snatched  from  Time 
This  bouquet,  Love,  wherein  the  Old  and  New 
Are  wedded  with  the  riband  of  my  rhyme. 

W.  L.  FERGUSON. 
BLIND 

I,  WHO  see  no  green  of  hills,  no  azure, 
Feel  no  sadness  here  ; 

Those  fresh  lawns  that  yield  to  you  their  treasure 
Hide  for  me  no  tear. 

Others  see  the  dews  of  morning  glisten 

On  the  new  mown  grass  ; 
I  can  but  remember  as  I  listen 

To  the  showers  that  pass. 

Yet  across  the  meadow  lands,  and  over 

Hill  and  vale  between, 
Comes  the  sudden  perfume  of  the  clover, 

And  a  sense  of  green. 

W.  L.  FERGUSON. 


THE  SHOP  OF  DREAMS 

GENTLEMEN  and  ladies  fair, 
Who  will  buy,  who  will  buy  ? 
Silken  shoon  and  dainty  wear, 
Who  will  buy  f 

Who  will  buy  a  smile,  a  tear  ? 
Who  will  buy  a  hope,  a  fear, 
A  look  of  love,  a  word  of  cheer, 
Who  will  buy  ? 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  fair, 

Who  will  buy,  who  will  buy  ? 
Silks  of  Ind,  and  spices  rare, 

Who  will  buy  ? 

Who  will  buy  what  none  may  sell, 
Who  will  know  what  none  may  tell, 
Who  will  read  where  none  may  spell, 
Who  will  buy  ? 

WM.  FRASER. 


THE  FIRST  KISS 
FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 

(Strato — Mackail,  i  :  5) 

IN  the  dusk  we  said  "  goodnight  "  : 
That  I  know.     But  what  of  this 
Dream  of  how  there  fell  a  light 
Touch  upon  my  lips  ?    A  kiss  ? 
Could  it  be  ?     I  have  the  rest 
Clear — her  words,  and  my  replies 
I  remember.     But  the  best 
Thing  of  all  is  dim  surmise. 
Dream  it  could  not  be.     And  yet, 
If  her  lips  to  mine  were  set, 
How  then  still  on  earth  go  I, 
Whom  that  touch  did  deify  ? 
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STORM  AND  CALM 

YOU  love  to  climb  the  mountain 
And  breast  the  stormy  blast 
And  watch  the  clouds  drive  past. 
But  I  sit  in  the  shade 
And  listen  to  the  fountain 
In  the  coolness  of  the  glade. 

You  love  to  hear  the  crying 
Of  the  sea-gulls  by  the  shore 
And  the  thundering  billows  roar. 
But  I  am  far  away 
And  I  scarcely  hear  the  sighing 
Of  the  wind  among  the  hay. 

You  love  to  fight  the  battle, 

To  conquer  in  the  strife,  , 

To  you  'tis  very  life. 

But  I  dream  'neath  the  trees 

To  the  lowing  of  the  cattle 

And  the  murmur  of  the  bees. 

And  so  my  way  is  softer — 
But  yours  is  hard  and  steep, 
Until  at  last  you  sleep 
And  I  may  dream  no  more, 
When  to  the  dark  hereafter 
Together  we  pass  o'er. 

WILLIAM  GARRETT. 


GOWF  AND  LIFE 

SAE  fair  we  twa  lay  at  the  tee, 
Wi'  no  a  hair  to  choose  atween  ; 
But  ye  gaed  sklentin'  far  ajee, 
And  I  gaed  birlin'  for  the  green. 
Oh  !  I  gaed  birlin'  for  the  green, 
But  wae  betide  yon  buss  o'  whin  ! 
Ye  happit  owre  it  clear  an'  clean, 
I  tapped  my  ba',  and  hirplit  in. 

Sae  clean  and  clear  ye  happit  owre — 
To  drap  into  the  bunker's  mou'  ; 
Wi'  a'  the  powther  in  my  power 
I  landed  snodly  on  its  broo  ; 
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Fu'  croose  I  cockit  on  its  broo, 
Syne  rowed  despairin'  i'  the  rut  ; 
While,  wi'  a  yirk,  ye  warsled  through, 
And  laid  yourseP  a  dainty  putt. 

Sae  I  was  trappit  for  my  Fourt'  ; 

Ye  lay  a  dainty  putt  for  Three  ; 

But  I  drapped  deid  ;  an'  ye  were  short — 

"  My  man,  ye  play  the  like  to  me  !  " 

"  Ye  play,  my  man,  the  like  to  me  !  " 

A  stymie,  too,  as  I'm  alive  ! 

But  round  your  back  I  creepit  slee, 

And  we  twa  halved  the  hole  in  Five. 

In  Gowf  and  Life  we  play  oor  hour  ; 
We  flee,  or  creep,  frae  tee  to  pin  ; 
In  Life  and  Gowf,  in  sun  or  shower1, 
Wi'  you  before  an'  me  behin', 
Or  me  before  an'  you  behin', 
We  follow  Fortune's  jeukin'  ba', 
To  end  abreest,  as  we  begin — 
And  ae  sma'  hole  may  haud  the  twa. 

JOHN  GEDDIE. 

GRIEF 

BROTHER  !  upon  the  dead  spend  not  your  tears. 
Our  glorious  dead  !  who  in  their  life 
So  vivid,  so  brief,  so  brimming  full  of  strife, 

Have  lived  a  thousand  years. 
Unto  the  sky  lift  not  your  voice  in  vain, 

The  deaf,  resistless  sky. 
Our  dead  shall  live  when  you  and  I 

Are  dust  !  shall  live  and  live  again, 
For  all  their  sacrifice 

And  splendid  deeds  are  writ 
Clear  in  Time's  book.     Their  grit 

And  valour  shall  be  told,  not  twice 
Nor  thrice,  but  passed  from  generation 

Unto  generation  for  all  time, 
And  in  the  telling,  brother,  our  dead — 

Our  glorious  dead — are  made  sublime  ! 

HILDA  ROSETTA  HARVEY. 


THE  CALL 

SOME  day  I'll  cut  my  bearings  loose 
And  hie  me  west  again, 

There's  a  battered  old  tramp  steamer  I  shall  take, 
And  I'll  sing  to  meet  the  driving  wind, 
And  taste  the  salty  rain, 

And  watch  the  white  foam  churning  in  her  wake. 
To  smell  the  tarry,  smoky  smell, 
And  to  hear  the  rigging  creak, 
With  the  everlasting  rainbow  at  her  prow, 
Will  fill  me  with  a  gladness 
That  is  far  too  good  to  speak. 
How  I  wish  I  heard  her  siren  blowing  now  ! 

Some  day  I'll  make  the  prairie  trail, 

And  see  the  foothills  rise, 

They  stretch  away  to  where  the  Rockies  stand. 

On  a  half  broke  pinto  pony, 

Under  blue  and  open  skies, 

I'll  ride  away  into  a  fairyland. 

The  stars  shall  be  my  friends  at  night, 

The  grass  shall  be  my  bed, 

And  my  camp  just  where  I  am  when  day  is  done. 

WTith  my  sliker  for  a  blanket, 

And  my  saddle  'neath  my  head, 

I'll  sleep  until  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

When  the  buds  come  on  the  lime  trees, 

And  the  crows  begin  to  nest, 

There's  something  always  tugging  at  my  heart, 

And  it  never  seems  to  leave  me, 

And  it  never  gives  me  rest, 

But  ever,  ever  calls  me  to  depart. 

For  sea  and  lake  and  prairie 

Are  waiting  there  for  me, 

To  shake  the  city's  dust  from  off  my  feet. 

Then  I  feel  I  must  be  going, 

For  I  cannot  happy  be, 

When  the  Pipes  of  Pan  are  calling  out  so  sweet. 

H.  J.  G.  HOGG. 
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CARLOWRIE 

I  LOVE  to  roam  Carlowrie  wood, 
(Carlowrie  !  Carlowrie  !) 
When  spring  wi'  a'  her  dewy  brood 

Is  budding  fresh  an'  showery. 
Oh  !     That's  the  time  to  wander  there, 
'Tis  many  an  hour  I'd  squander  there, 
Nor  change  for  Paradise  my  share 
O'  Heaven  at  Carlowrie. 

In  April  when  the  hedges  sproot 

Up  yonder  by  Carlowrie, 
Hoo  mony  a  rare  shy  blossom's  oot 

Within  her  woodland  dowry, 
An'  though  the  leaves  on  ilka'  tree 
Are  goffered  still,  an'  unco'  wee, 
I  love  the  cauld  Scots  wind  sae  free 

That  whistles  round  Carlowrie. 

Blithe  !     Blithe  !     The  laverock's  singing  now 

High  up  abune  Carlowrie, 
Lifting  tae  God  her  wee  brown  pow 

Frae  oot  her  grassy  cowrie. 
When  a'  the  glades  o'  Heaven  amang 
I  wander  wi'  the  angel-thrang 
Will  I  no'  sing  as  sweet  a  sang 

In  praise  o'  thee,  Carlowrie  ? 

ISOBEL  W.  HUTCHISON. 

THE  AWAKENING 

OUT  on  the  far  horizon  dim  descried 
And  in  the  foreground  of  each  common  day, 
Full  filling  all  the  space  between  that  lay 
Was  work  to  do,  and  I  was  satisfied, 
Sure  to  the  end  that  bread  would  be  supplied. 
For  duty  done  what  further  should  I  pray 
Than  in  the  doing  sweet  content  should  stay 
And  needed  daily  strength  be  not  denied  ? 
And  then,  unhoped  for,  all  undreamed  of,  Dear, 
Not  dim  descried,  but  luminously  seen, 
With  space  for  nothing  but  for  love  between 
Your  heart  and  mine,  you  suddenly  stood  near  ; 
And  in  the  sun  I  saw  a  lilac's  green, 
A  linnet's  rapture  broke  upon  my  ear. 

L.  C.  JACK. 
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"AND  I  NOT  THERE" 

WHEN  day  is  done  and  in  the  golden  west 
My  soul  from  yours  sinks  slowly  out  of  sight, 
And  you  alone  enjoy  the  warmth  and  light 
That  once  had  seemed  of  all  God's  gifts  the  best ; 
When  roses  bloom  and  I  not  there  to  name, 
When  thrushes  sing  and  I  not  there  to  hear, 
When  rippling  laughter  breaks  upon  your  ear 
And  friends  come  flocking  as  of  old  they  came  ; 
I  pray,  dear  Heart,  for  sweet  Remembrance*  sake 
You  pluck  the  rose  and  heed  the  songful  thrush, 
With  laughter  meet  once  more  the  merry  jest 
And  greet  familiar  faces  still  awake, 
For  I,  asleep  in  the  Eternal  Hush, 
Would  have  you  ever  at  your  golden  best. 

L.   C.   JACK. 


RUPERT  BROOKE 

HE  upon  whom  Apollo  set  his  love, 
In  whose  responsive  soul  he  breathed  his  fire 
Fed  from  the  flames  of  Paradise  above, 

He  so  beloved,  behind  him  hung  his  lyre, 

And  striking  hands  with  Mars,  with  courage  high, 

Gave  up  youth,  beauty  and  his  loved  desire. 

For  in  his  heart  there  rang  a  triple  cry 

Of  Pain,  of  Freedom,  and  of  Victory's  bliss  : 

And  for  these  three  he  burned  even  to  die. 

Apollo,  jealous,  watched  his  love  a-miss, 
Then  with  the  swiftness  of  a  passioned  breath, 
He  stooped. — With  but  one  fierce  and  fiery  kiss 

He  stung  the  lad  he  feared  to  lose,  to  death. 

JANET  JEFFREY. 


AURA 

HIGH  among  the  beech  leaves 
Long  ago  in  April 
Ho,  on  a  loose  bough 

I  swung  to  the  wind. 
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I,  but  a  new  self, 
Born  for  a  morning, 
An  April  morning, 

Of  sunshine  and  wind. 

Azure  of  April, 
Young  sun  of  April, 
Made  me  a  blown  leaf 
Happy  in  the  wind. 

Rustling  of  beech  leaves, 
Flutter  of  golden  leaves 
Half  hid  the  golden  Earth, 
Drowned  in  the  wind. 

Flowing  on,  blowing  on, 
Out  through  the  wide  world 
On  to  the  sun-gates, 

Happy,  happy  wind. 

ALEX.  LOTHIAN. 

THE  DROWNED  LOVER 

O  WHITE  bird  of  the  ocean, 
With  love-lorn  emotion, 
I  follow  thy  flight  o'er 
The  grey  silver  sea  ; 
For  the  soul  of  me  sighing 
Would  like  thee  be  flying 
To  where  in  the  sea-fold 

My  love  calls  for  me. 

* 

O  Angus,  mine  own  love, 
My  lost  love,  my  lone  love, 
Unresting  as  restless 

Wan  waves  of  the  deep  ; — 
O  would  I  were  near  thee 
To  comfort  and  cheer  thee  ! 
Then  soft  would  thy  dreams  be 
And  gentle  thy  sleep. 

The  dew-mists  that  glide  o'er 
Yon  sea-ways  and  gloom' d  shore 
Seem  wraiths  from  the  death-cold, 
Doom-deeps  of  the  sea  ; — 
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Or  asleep,  or  awaken, 
I  mourn  thee,  forsaken 
Fair  soul  of  the  sea-fold, 
Aye  calling  for  inc. 

DONALD  A.   MACKENZIE. 


SCOTIA  MATER  AM  ATA 

WITH  lavish  hand  she  does  not  give  her  gold  ; 
Under  grey  skies 
She  shows  a  spartan  heart,  a  love  controlled. 

I  have  a  race  to  rear,  she  sighing  said, 

Must  rule  the  earth — 

And  so  it  must  be  sternly — hardly  bred. 

She  called  her  whistling  winds  across  the  seas 

Where  spindrift  flies, 

Her  sons  were  beat  and  buffeted  with  these. 

She  drew  her  grey  wet  mists  above  her  dead, 

Doomed  from  their  birth, 

Those  who  remain  are  fit,  she  sighing  said. 

And  yet  with  lavish  hand  she  gives  her  gold  ; 

What  time  she  gives 

Her  gifts  outweigh  the  rest  an  hundred  fold. 

Take  her  blue  days  scented  with  birch  and  pine, 

Her  clover  fields, 

Her  pungent  roses,  and  her  eglantine. 

Take  her  sweet  dusks  when,  ere  the  moment  goes, 

Her  azure  hills 

Lie  dim,  illusive,  dreamlike  on  the  rose. 

Take  her  fair  nights  wherein  the  golden  morn 

And  rosy  eve 

Take  hands,  and  kiss,  and  a  new  day  is  born. 

Summer  and  winter  and  the  changing  weeks 

Have  that  in  store 

Which  now  and  then,  she  gives  to  him  who  seeks. 

O  gracious  giver,  while  thy  gifts  we  take, 

We  give  our  hearts, 

And  keep  them  true  and  valiant  for  thy  sake. 

B.  BALFOUR-MELVILLE. 


THE  ELDER  SON 

When  the  Elder  Son  came — he  heard  music  and  dancing. 

I  HAVE  no  Festival- 
Yet  all  those  years  I  work  my  Father's  fields, 
My  sinews  pay  for  what  the  harvest  yields — 
Gladly,  God  knows,  I  give  him  this,  and  all 
Yet  have  no  Festival. 

I  cannot  call  my  friends 

Saying,  "  My  Father  spreads  the  meat  and  wine, 

Because  he  loves  me,  this  is  yours  and  mine  ; 

Because  of  love  my  Father  condescends, 

I  am  well  loved,  oh  Friends  ! 

I  have  no  Festival. 

The  fatted  calf — the  wine — the  ring — the  love, 
The  royal  mantle  which  the  Tyrian  wove — . 
This  broken  roysterer  who  can  cringe  and  crawl, 
This  swineherd  hath  them  all. 

I  have  no  Festival. 

And  oh  !  I  ask  you — ask  you — is  it  meet 

That  I,  to  whom  the  Father's  love  were  sweet, 

Should  stand  without,  here,  where  the  shadows  fall, 

During  the  Festival  ?  " 

So  mourned  the  Elder  Son 
Beyond  the  new  reaped  field,  beside  the  trees 
The  little  withered  leaflets,  by  the  breeze 
Lifted  and  poised,  slipped  earthward  one  by  one 
After  the  set  of  sun. 

And  to  him  came 

An  old  man  reverend — moving  'twixt  the  stooks. 

Love  urged  his  steps,  love  shone  in  all  his  looks, 

Upon  his  lips  a  long  endeared  name  : 

Across  the  fields  he  came. 

"  Come  to  the  Festival !  " 
His  arm  was  round  the  shoulder,  turned  away. 
"  Thou  who  art  ever  with  me  night  and  day, 
"  All  mine  is  thine,  my  love,  thy  Brother,  all  I 
"  Come  to  Thy  Festival." 

B.   BALFOUR-MELVILLE. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  LASS 

OBURDIE  wi'  the  laigh  sweet  note, 
O  burdie  wi'  the  black,  black  wing, 
Why  dae  ye  sit  sae  near  tae  me 
Upo'  that  bough  an'  sing — an'  sing  ? 
The  wee  flooers  peep  abune  the  grim', 
The  leaves  are  sproutin'  o'  the  tree, 
But  in  ma  hert  is  winter  drear 
Sae  dinna  sing  o'  Spring  tae  me. 

Richt  weel  I  lo'ed  yer  bonnie  sang 
As  oft  I  heard  it  in  the  dell, 
Whan  me  and  ma  lad  wannered  there, 
Afore  the  mirky  shadows  fell. 
But  noo  I'll  never  see  him  mair, 
Nor  hear  again  his  step  sae  free  ; 
Sae  burd,  for  love  and  pity's  sake, 
O  dinna  sing  o'  Spring  tae  me. 

And  I  ha'e  lo'ed  the  hawthorn  gay 
That  scented  a'  the  evenin'  air, 
An'  shoored  its  milk-white  blossoms  doon 
On  me  an'  ma  lad  passin'  there  ; 
But  noo  the  sicht  o't  gies  me  hurt, 
For  syne  he  gaed  tae  fecht — an'  dee  ; 
An'  I  hae  naught  but  dool  an'  care — 
O  sing  nae  mair  o'  Spring  tae  me. 

I'd  raither  hear  the  wild  winds  moan 
Than  a'  the  birds  wi'  singin'  sweet ; 
I'd  raither  hae  the  mirk  midnicht 
Than  this  bricht  glare  that  gars  me  greet  : 
I'd  raither — shame  on  me  tae  say't — 
Than  live  alane — I'd  raither  dee  : 
Sae  whan  ma  hert  is  wi'  the  deid, 
O  dinna  sing  o'  Spring  tae  me. 

O  burdie,  dinna  think  me  cauld 
That  I  thus  bid  ye  gae  awa'. 
'Tis  just  that  I  am  dune  wi'  life, 
An'  joy,  an'  sang,  an'  Spring  an'  a'  : 
'Tis  anely  that  ye  sing  o'  luve 
— An'  luve  is  but  a  memory, 
A  memory  that  jaugs  ma  hert  : 
Sae  sing  nae  mair  o'  Spring  tae  me. 
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But  maybe  gin  I  bide  ma  while, 

An'  dae  ma  wark,  tho'  by  ma  lane,  I 

I'll  gae  ma  wey  tae  that  braw  Ian', 

Whaur  noo  I  trust  ma  lad  has  gane. 

An'  whan  I  see  his  face  aince  mair, 

Whaur  lovers  ne'er  can  pairted  be, 

Maybe  a  bonnie  burd  like  you 

Wull  sing  o'  Spring  to  him  an'  me. 

HELEN  MUNRO. 

MIRROR  MAGIC 

(A  Lothian  Hallowe'en) 

THE  high-road's  pale  in  the  star-shot  mirk, 
And  vacant  lies  the  hill ; 
Black  beechen-shaws  are  round  the  kirk, 
Black  waters  by  the  mill. 
Oh,  Jean  has  roasted  chestnuts  three, 
And  Janet  has  spaed  a  fortune  fair, 
But  at  the  glass  May  braids  her  hair 
Her  lover  for  to  see. 

There's  skirling  down  the  sullen  wind, 

No  horn  o'  mortal  blew  ; 

Grim  hunters  chase  a  ghostly  hind 

Across  the  Pentlands'  dew. 

Oh,  Jean  has  many  a  prayer  said, 

And  Janet  calls  the  saints  to  shield, 

But  May  before  the  glass  has  peeled 

An  apple  rosy  red. 

There's  wailing  up  the  Howden  glen, 
Thin  psalm  and  eldritch  song, 
Where  wraiths  of  Covenanting  men 
From  graves  of  heather  throng. 
Oh,  Jean  has  quenched  the  embers'  glow, 
And  Janet  to  her  chamber  hastes, 
But  at  the  glass  May,  listening,  tastes 
The  apple's  heart  of  snow. 

There's  music  where  the  burn-heads  are  ; 
True  Thomas  pipes  it  well, 
He  pipes  the  Folk  from  Faery  far 
And  all  the  souls  from  hell. 
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Oh,  Jean  she  sleeps,  and  Janet  dreams, 
But  May  has  lit  two  candles  slim  ; 
Her  neck,  above  the  mirror  dim, 
Like  an  enchantment  gleams. 

The  night  turns  twelve  ;  from  hearth-stones  chill 

The  shivering  spirits  pass  ; 

Oh,  Jean  and  Janet  lie  right  still, 

But  May  flings  down  the  glass. 

Whatever  thing  she  saw  has  burned 

The  tranquil  grey  from  out  her  eyes, 

And  all  her  smiling,  maiden-wise, 

To  fixed  fear  has  turned. 

CHRISTINE  ORR. 


GLENCORSE 

NOTE. — There  is  a  tradition  among  Lothian  people  that  a  village 
and  a  church  lie  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  Glencorse 
Reservoir  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  that,  by  those  who  listen  for 
it,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  may  sometimes  be  heard  on  a 
still  day. 

HERE  I  lie  'mid  the  whin  and  grasses  on  Castlelaw  ; 
Cold  are  the  waters  below,  but  colder,  and  deeper  down 
At  the  roots  of  the  hills  in  chambers  that  no  man  ever  saw, 
Shrining  its  unguessed  secret,  there  lies  a  vanished  town. 

The  grey  trout  plash  and  play  on  the  sand  that  paves  its  street ; 
Market  and  cottage  and  kirk  are  green  with  the  drifting  weed  ; 
But  the  bell,  they  say,  still  peals  in  the  crumbling  steeple  like  sweet 
Faint  piping  of  faery  lips,  far  away,  through  a  trembling  reed. 

And  I  have  listened  and  lingered  under  the  bleak  March  skies, 
When  through  the  faded  heather  the  winds  sang  sleety  and  pure  ; 
But  the  waters  were  pale  as  a  sword-blade,  and  calm  as  a  dead 

man's  eyes ; 
And  never  a  sound  but  the  curlews  screaming  on  AUermuir. 

And  I  have  listened,  day-dreaming,  in  golden  drowsy  noons, 
When  the  smell  of  honey  and  thyme  made  a  magic  of  summer  ease  ; 
But  the  waters  were  fair  as  a  child  that  sleeps  to  old  cradle  tunes, 
And  never  a  sound  but  the  grasshopper's  voice  and  the  droning  of 
bees. 
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And  I  have  listened,  faint-hearted,  on  haunted  autumn  eves, 
When  out  of  the  gloaming  the  cairns  on  the  topmost  hills  rose  stark  ; 
But  the  waters  with  mirrored  stars  were  thick,  as  the  sward  with 

leaves, 
And  never  a  sound  but  the  gurgle  of  burns  that  sang  in  the  dark. 

Whose  are  the  hands  that  peal  the  bell  in  the  vanished  town  ? 

Where  is  the  thin  high  thread  of  muffled  music  that  stills 

Heart's    grief  ?     What   secret   inviolate    dwells    where   the   weeds 

drift  down  ?  .  .  . 
Here  is  the  waving  grass,  and  silence  among  the  hills. 

CHRISTINE  ORR. 

PASCHAL 

(In  time  of  wrong  and  unrest) 

THOUGH  still  Thy  plague-clouds  blot  the  heaven, 
Staffless  our  hands  !     We  do  not  gird 
Our  loins,  and  in  our  souls  no  leaven 
Of  Paschal  penitence  is  stirred. 

In  Pleasure's  wilderness  we  spend 
What  we  have  stored,  and  if  it  fail, 
Look  to  the  Lord  of  sloth  to  send, 
Gift  free,  the  manna  and  the  quail. 

We  go  within  the  tents  of  sin, 
And  there  we  dwell,  to  feast  and  quaff 
The  wine  of  hell  and  only  know 
The  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf. 

No  shepherd  for  Thy  faithless  flock, 
With  power  to  guide,  to  guard,  to  bless, 
No  Moses  hand  to  smite  the  rock 
Of  satisfying  righteousness. 

Yet,  we  have  bled  and  freely  shed 

The  purple  tribute  of  our  veins. 

For  Thee  we  fought !     Have  we  not  bought 

Some  little  respite  from  our  pains  ? 

Imperfect,  Lord,  our  sacrifice, 
Still,  when  in  wrath  Thou  passest  o'er, 
Look  down  upon  the  blood  that  lies 
Fresh  on  the  lintel  of  our  door. 

FRED.  G.  PENNEY. 


APART 

I    KEEP  me  close,  like  one  who  sits  within 
A  room,  grey-shadowed  in  the  twilight  hour, 
Far  from  the  world's  unceasing  search  for  power 
And  riches,  mid  the  turmoil,  strife  and  din. 

I  speak  no  word.     In  silence  I  must  tread 

The  lonely  pathway  to  the  Gates  of  Dream, 

Through  whose  vast,  glimmering  portals  memories  stream, 

As  though  by  some  sad,  restless  spirit  led. 

I  close  my  eyes,  that  I  may  see  your  face 
Among  the  uncertain  ghosts  of  bygone  years, 
And  when  I  find  it,  it  is  dim  with  tears 
And  lines,  that  only  time  and  grief  can  trace. 

And  as  I  sit  within  my  quiet  room 
And  strive,  with  aching  heart,  to  hope  and  wait, 
I  see  the  gleaming,  golden  thread  of  Fate 
Weaving  eternal  patterns  in  Life's  loom. 

MOLLY  SMART. 


OUT  OF  THE  HOUSE 

WHEN  you  steal  out  of  the  house 
And  I  am  alone- — alone, 
Soon  creeps  the  wainscot  mouse 
Hearing  no  sound  save  his  own 
Adventurous  heart  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  quiet  old- timbered  room. 

And  forth  from  their  bondage  come 
The  tenants  of  shrouded  time, 
Who  argue  my  presence  in  dumb 
Inquisitive  pantomime —    i 
Perceiving  a  mortal  there 
Whose  spirit  seems  flown  elsewhere. 

CYRIL  GORDON  TAYLOR. 
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THE  SCOTTISH   WIFE'S  COMPLAINT 

WHAT  though  I  trauchle  owre  the  bent 
Through  rain  and  wind  frae  ilka  airt ! 
And  what  to  me  are  cauld  and  weet — 
The  cauld  and  weet  are  in  ma  heart 
When  nicht  brings  boding  fears  to  me 
For  ships  that  sail  the  Lowland  Sea. 

I  canna  rest  within  the  hoose, 

For  aye  the  blatter  o'  the  rain 
That  drives  up  frae  the  waterside 

And  slithers  doon  the  window-pane 
Brings  eerie  tales  o'  dule  to  me 
O'  ships  that  sail  the  Lowland  Sea. 

I  canna  bide  atower  the  fire 

Wi'  nocht  a-dae  but  sit  and  think 
Hoo  mony  waesome  ills  may  hap, — 

Hoo  mony  sail, — hoo  mony  sink  ! 
The  wind  blaws  fearsome  tales  to  me 
O'  ships  that  sail  the  Lowland  Sea. 

Sae,  let  me  be,  ye  kindly  folk 

That  sit  sae  couthy,  side  by  side  ! 
Ye  needna  tremmle  at  the  blast, 

Nor  dreid  the  black  and  gurly  tide. 
But  dreary  wraiths  they  bring  to  me 
O'  ships  that  sailed  the  Lowland  Sea. 

ISOBELL  MARCHBANK 
(TAMAR  FAED). 


THE  SILVER  BOW 

WHY  dost  thou  tarry,  Goddess  of  the  Night  ? 
Thy  silver  bow  is  hanging  in  the  sky, 
The  clouds  like  famished  hounds  go  racing  by, 
Why  dost  thou  linger  for  a  less  delight  ? 
Thy  silver  bow  is  hanging  on  the  height, 
For  thee  the  shaggy  slopes  of  Ida  sigh, 
For  thee  the  stars  in  Heaven's  vast  quiver  lie, 
Take  down — take  down  those  shafts  that  burn  so  bright. 
Ill 
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But  hark  !  a  wild  boar  startled  from  the  brake, 
Trampling  the  bracken  in  his  mad  career, 
Doubles  and  turns  in  terror,  stricken  mute, 
For  suddenly  the  echoing  woods  awake, 
As  through  their  moonlit  spaces  disappear 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  in  hot  pursuit. 

W.  L.  FERGUSON. 
A  BALLADE  OF  OLD  WRONGS 

WHERE  are  the  wrongs — in  Cheop's  reign 
On  pictured  papyrus  inscrolled — 
Of  hordes  that  dragged  the  captive's  chain 

Through  leaden  years  that  hopeless  rolled  ? 
In  toils  and  torments  manifold 

Their  lives  wore  out  at  Pharaoh's  will, 
And  all  is  as  a  tale  that's  told — 
Time  makes  an  end  of  every  ill. 

Where  are  the  woes  of  martyrs  slain 
When  frenzied  priest  and  Caesar  cold 

In  Pagan  Rome  and  Christian  Spain 

Death  tardily  in  driblets  doled  ? 

Crowned  butchers — bigots  sable- stoled — 
Go  to  their  place  :  the  blood  they  spill 

Glows  on  wherever  flowers  unfold — 
Time  makes  an  end  of  every  ill. 

Suaged  is  the  high-souled  Aztec's  pain, 

Who  still  his  secret  could  withhold 
With  braziers  searing  flesh  and  brain, 

And  balked  the  Spaniard's  lust  for  gold. 
Grass  grows  where  passed  the  Hun  of  old  : 

Dust  are  the  skulls  of  Timour's  hill : 
Slayers  and  slain  alike  are  mould — 

Time  makes  an  end  of  every  ill. 

ENVOY 
Prince,  though  you  rage  like  hell's  dark  hold 

Vain  is  your  utmost  malice — still 
For  the  faint  heart,  as  for  the  bold, 

Time  makes  an  end  of  every  ill. 

P.  TAYLOR. 


AN   EDITORIAL  NOTE   ON   EDINBURGH 
POETRY   OF   TO-DAY 

'TTVHE  literary  tradition  of  Edinburgh  is  of  the  mastery  of  prose 
A  rather  than  of  poetry — a  great  tradition,  but  in  the  main  built 
up  by  essayists,  philosophers,  historians,  novelists  and  scholars,  the 
number  of  whom  far  outweighs  the  number  of  our  poets.  But  this 
is  very  far  from  saying  that  the  city  is  without  a  poetic  tradition. 

That  this  tradition  is  held  in  honour  by  the  present  generation, 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Edinburgh  issue  of  Poetry  of  To-day 
to  show.  It  would  appear  that  our  poets  are  not  now  outnumbered 
by  their  fellows  in  other  forms  of  literature.  We  have  received  work 
of  varying  quality  from  nearly  70  contributors,  and  as  the  average 
number  of  MSS.  sent  in  by  each  was  seven  or  eight,  the  work  of 
reading  and  very  carefully  considering  each  poem  has  been  no  light 
one.  It  is  unavoidable,  in  a  collection  which  is  more  or  less  an 
anthology,  that  some  work  has  been  omitted  which  might  well  have 
been  included,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  other  work  included  which 
might  have  made  room  for  the  omissions  ;  but  our  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  selection  as  representative  as  possible  of  the  best  of  all  the 
poetry  submitted  to  us,  and  while  we  greatly  regret  that  our  limited 
space  has  prevented  the  inclusion  of  much  good  work,  we  feel  that 
little  apology  need  be  made  for  the  quality  of  the  work  here  published. 
One  falls  easily  into  the  editorial  phraseology,  but  less  easily  into  the 
editorial  duty  of  rejecting  unsuitable  MSS.,  and  those  returned  to 
their  writers,  for  whatever  reason,  have  been  accompanied  by 
genuine  regret  and  by  the  hope  that  no  discouragement  has  been 
caused  thereby  to  any  who  write  with  sincerity  and  a  real  love  of 
beauty. 

Scottish  verse  does  not  mean  only  poetry  in  Scots — it  has  a  much 
wider  application  than  that;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
number  of  poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect  was  comparatively  small. 
This  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising,  for  our  Scottish  tongue  in  its 
purity  is  now,  alas,  seldom  enough  heard,  and  the  dialects  of  the 
towns  are  merely  provincialisms  and  bear  little  relation  to  the 
Scottish  language.  Very  special  consideration  was  given  to  these 
poems,  but  it  was  only  possible  to  select  some  half-dozen,  and  even 
these  are  of  unequal  quality.  Miss  Helen  B.  Cruickshank's  "  Lizzie  " 
is  in  the  dialect  of  the  Mearns  and,  though  some  of  its  expressive 
words  and  phrases  may  puzzle  Southern  readers  to  translate  literally, 
its  meaning  and  its  humour  cannot  fail  to  be  clear.  Mr.  John 
Geddie's  "  Gowf  and  Life  "  is  representative  of  a  type  of  verse  more 
or  less  peculiar  to,  and  much  practised  in,  Edinburgh — that  written 
for  circulation  amongst  members  of  local  clubs,  such  as  "  The 
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Trotters,"  "  The  Rymours,"  "  Ye  Monks  of  St.  Giles,"  etc.,  and 
chiefly  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  members,  who  alone  can  understand 
the  allusions.  The  appeal  of  "  Gowf  and  Life  "  is,  however,  wider 
than  this.  Miss  A.  B.  Deans'  rondeau  (although  the  refrain  is  not 
particularly  successful)  is  of  interest  because  this  form  is  not  often 
used  in  Scottish  verse. 

Poems  of  the  love  of  Edinburgh,  of  her  romance  and  history,  or 
of  her  beauty,  were  also  strangely  few,  though  the  Pentland  Hills, 
which  lie  very  near  our  city,  were  sometimes  written  of.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  when  the  subject  of  a  poem  was  place  at  all,  it 
was  more  frequently  the  Borders  than  the  Highlands.  The 
Celtic  strain  is  scarcely  to  be  traced  at  all  in  the  work  submitted. 
Poems  on  classic  subjects,  translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology 
and  from  modern  French  poetry  were  fairly  frequent.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  submitted  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  of  local  than  of 
general  interest.  There  have  been  many  war  poems,  and  of  these 
one  or  two  are  printed. 

Sonnets  were  received  from  only  a  few  contributors — notably 
from  Mr.  W.  L.  Ferguson,  whose  "  Silver  Bow  "  it  was  difficult  to 
choose  from  amongst  his  other  sonnets  of  almost  equal  excellence. 
Mr.  P.  Taylor's  "  Ballad  of  Old  Wrongs  "  was  the  only  poem  in  that 
form  received,  and  it  is  printed  ;  but  we  would  refer  him  to  Villon's 
most  famous  ballad,  for  old  wrongs  are  not,  unfortunately,  so  much 
less  numerous  than  the  ladies  of  whom  Villon  sings.  We  should 
have  welcomed  poems  from  children,  but  none  were  received. 

There  must  be — indeed,  we  know  there  are — many  Edinburgh 
poets  unrepresented.  At  the  date  of  writing,  the  complete  selection 
has  been  in  the  printer's  hands  for  ten  days,  but  MSS.  continue  to 
arrive  daily  from  those  who  have  only  recently  heard  of  the  scheme. 
We  hope  that  another  such  supplement  will  be  published  at  some 
future  date,  and  that  it  will  be  more  widely  known  beforehand  than 
the  present  one  has  been. 

We  feel  that  comment  on  the  individual  poems,  other  than  those 
mentioned  for  special  reasons  above,  is  unnecessary,  and  while 
admitting  that  the  adjective  "pretty"  perhaps  sums  up  their 
qualities  better  than  any  other,  we  yet  think  that  the  majority  hold 
something  more  than  mere  prettiness.  It  is  not  given  to  every  age 
to  produce  one  great  poet — far  less  to  every  city — but  just  as  there 
is  a  Loveliness  that  transcends  Beauty,  so  is  there  a  loveliness 
that  falls  little  short  of  it,  and  to  this  loveliness  our  minor  poets 
aspire.  And  its  achievement  is  an  end  in  itself. 

ERIC  LYALL. 


PREMIUM  AWARDS  &  CRITICISM 

IT  has  been  a  more  difficult  task  than  usual  to  judge  the  entries, 
but  the  difficulty  was  welcome,  for  it  meant  that  more  poems  had 
reached  award  standard.  Five  poems  finally  were  found  worthy 
of  the  prize,  and  of  these  one,  The  Outlaw,  by  Honor  F.  Lecke,  was 
awarded  £1  for  its  approach  nearest  to  perfection.  It  will  speak  for 
itself.  The  remaining  £2  was  divided  among  four  poems  differing 
in  everything  but  quality.  One  was  Dream-Harvest,  by  Gwen 
Nisbet,  setting  forth  the  worth  of  dreams ;  another  was  M.  E. 
Morris's  Swan-Song,  a  stately  thing  of  beauty.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  poles  apart  in  matter  and  style  : — In  the  Train,  by  V.  Pope,  is  on 
the  "  modern  "  side  for  its  realism,  while  John  Leslie  Bowers's 
Honeytide  is  an  example  of  what  symbolism  and  "  art  for  art's  sake  " 
can  produce. 

There  are  several  poems  not  far  behind  these,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  space  cannot  be  found  to  publish  them.  They  are  the  work 
of  Eleanor  B.  Simeon,  Edna  Kahla,  Angela  Cave,  Vera  Wheatley 
and  Clarinda  Sherwood. 

BERYL  :  To  Muriel  has  a  delicate  fragrance  that  makes  it  a  love- 
lyric  of  no  mean  order.  This  poem  and  Petitioning  and  Reply  both 
show  facility  in  the  composing,  but  the  latter  is  less  distinctive, 
though  the  thought  is  expressed  with  feeling. 

EURYDICE  :  Love  Dies  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  gradual 
death  of  Love,  and  culminates  in  four  very  telling  lines.  Your 
ideas  are  poetically  conceived  and  expressed,  and  you  create  the 
desired  impression  in  few  words,  as  in  "  listening  birds,"  "  watching 
stars."  Premonition  has  a  good  stanza — the  middle  one. 

PRYDERI  :  There  is  nothing  very  good  or  very  bad  in  The  Boy  and 
the  Blossoms ;  it  is  just  commonplace.  But  the  quaint-titled  The 
Junior  Gods  is  more  original  in  conception. 

CLARICE  :  The  idea  is  good  in  Milestones,  but  the  expression  has 
the  fault  of  conventionality.  The  Child  is  a  simple,  tender  little 
poem. 

ANINA  :  The  Skylark  Caged  is  a  noble  poem  that  really  conveys 
a  sense  of  captivity.  Stanzas  3,  5,  7,  8  reach  quite  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  Creed-led  and  Creedless  expresses  a  great  truth  with 
force  and  originality. 

DEIRDRE  :  Art  is  slightly  too  ambitious,  but  betokens  a  latent 
capacity  for  creation.  Some  expressions  are  queerly  far-fetched, 
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and  it  seems  a  pity  to  neglect  the  abundant  store  of  beautiful  words 
in  our  language  for  phrases  like  the  following,  which  convey  little 
to  the  average  reader  : — 

"  So  when  low  light  brumes  the  vair 
Chatoyance  of  the  sunset  air." 

But  there  are  good  lines — e.g., 

"  Like  a  giddy  wood-wild  faun 
Maddened  with  the  kiss  of  dawn." 

Martinkoe  has  elusive  charm,  heightened  by  the  echoing  refrain. 

M  :  There  is  deep  feeling  present  in  both  poems,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  lacking  in  poetic  quality,  and  there  is  no  distinctiveness. 

PAPER-CHASE  :  Awake,  Arise  is  a  merry,  graceful  love  poem, 
creditable  for  its  spontaneity.  A  Dream  is  a  cleverly  created 
impression. 

Jow  :  Your  sonnet  reveals  deep  thought  and  an  appreciation  of 
Beauty.  The  second  part  is  the  better — it  has  a  pleasant,  flowing 
metre.  Line  3  is  a  little  obscure  and  unwieldy,  otherwise  it  is  a 
well-written  verse.  In  line  3  of  (i)  you  have  begun  the  line  with  a 
change  in  the  scansion,  quite  permissible  if  carried  out  as  in  line  8, 
but  not  so  successful  if  the  stress  falls  on  a  relatively  unimportant 
word,  as  "  from  "  in  line  3. 

EYQUEM  :  The  East  Coast  contains  some  good  descriptive  phrases 
— e.g.,  lines  n  and  12 — but  the  final  line  is  weak.  The  first  four 
lines  of  the  passage  you  omit  are  far  better  omitted,  being  somewhat 
archaic  in  style,  but  "  a  silver  shaving  "  is  a  delightful  description. 
(It  might  be  better  to  substitute  another  verb  for  "  smiles.")  It 
is  a  quaint  fancy  to  speak  of  the  moon,  in  poetry,  as  the  sun's 
"  deputy,"  but  apart  from  this  and  the  "  decorative  scheme  "  in  line 
2  the  poem  is  creditable,  and  gives  a  new-moon  effect. 

D.M.C. :  Sandwich  Bay  is  too  conventional,  and  does  not  convey 
the  required  picture.  An  Autumn  Sunset  is  a  finer  poem,  portraying 
well  the  grandeur  of  the  theme. 

BIANCA  :  On  the  Links  is  a  trifle  laboured  and  heavy  ;  it  is  not  a 
human  enough  picture,  and  "  opulent  meadows,"  "  truant  ball," 
"  Hunnish  planes  "  are  not  pleasing  phrases.  Both  this  and  Storm 
show  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  writer  and  the  subject,  and 
the  expression,  though  polished  and  correct,  is  stiff. 

ESPANOLA  :  Your  poem  is  a  skilfully  worded  description  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  wakeful  night,  and  the  unusual  rhyme-scheme 
works  well.  In  Union  the  choice  of  words  again  is  good,  bringing 
out  the  full  meaning  of  the  poem. 
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MOLLIE  R.  :  Your  work  is  decidedly  immature,  even  crude.  The 
first  line  of  the  second  verse  arrests  the  reader  by  its  unwieldiness. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  conclude  a  line  with  "  and."  Your  power  of 
expression  seems  hardly  exalted  enough  to  reach  the  level  of  your 
thought. 

HUGO  :  They  are  good  sonnets  as  far  as  form  and  expression  go, 
but  have  little  individuality.  In  the  one  beginning  "  Why  should 
I  ..."  the  last  two  lines  do  not  reach  the  standard  of  the  rest. 
The  other  poem  is  the  better,  especially  the  last  line  of  the  octet. 
Perhaps  "loved"  might  be  substituted  for  "adored"  in  the  final  line. 

CUCHULAIN  :  There  is  a  refreshing,  pagan  air  about  your  poems, 
and  a  half-mystic  atmosphere  in  Hill-Worship,  but  there  is  lacking 
just  that  magic  touch  which  would  make  them  truly  great.  And  a 
magical  quality  is  very  essential  to  Name-Visions,  an  ambitious 
poem,  in  which  the  verse  about  Pernambuco  is  the  most  successful. 

O.W. :  Your  poem  is  promising.  You  have  carefully  observed 
details  of  Nature's  workings,  and  depicted  them  in  verse  that  is 
simple  and  pleasant,  and  not  without  charm  of  manner. 

E.M.F. :  Both  poems  show  decided  originality,  but  lose  their 
appeal  by  the  absence  of  the  light,  artist's  touch. 

ANDROMEDA  :  Daphne  is  the  better  poem,  and  the  allegory  is  well 
sustained,  but  the  other  entry  is  not  poetic,  containing  too  many 
stock  epithets,  such  as  "  fleecy  clouds,"  "  azure  skies." 

AP  GARMON  :  The  first  two  stanzas  are  separated  from  the 
others  by  quite  a  considerable  difference  in  quality.  These  last 
two  are  musical,  and  avoid  the  commonplace  style  so  frequent  in 
verse  on  kindred  subjects  to  The  First  Primrose. 

INDA  WOODWARD  :  What  shall  I  give  thee  ?  is  ordinary,  conven- 
tional in  its  very  conception,  but  the  other  poem  rings  true,  and  is 
good  in  all  its  aspects. 

SEEKER  :  Your  poems  are  very  likeable.  There  seems  to  be  some 
uncertainty  in  the  metrical  composition,  but  this  should  disappear 
with  exercise  in  the  art.  The  second  and  third  couplets  possess  an 
irregularity  which  seems  hardly  intentional,  being  inconsistent ; 
the  last  stanzas  show  an  improvement.  The  Sunset  Trail  might 
achieve  popularity  as  a  song ;  the  first  two  lines  of  each  stanza  are 
of  higher  standard  than  the  others.  [Yes,  one  long  poem  may  be 
sent  instead  of  two  shorter  ones.] 

ALMA  :  The- Blind  Man  derives  its  appeal  from  the  pathos  of  its 
theme  and  of  your  conception ;  poetically  it  is  mediocre,  and 
awkward  turns  as  in  line  6  are  unnatural.  Night  Piece  achieves  the 
creation  of  atmosphere. 
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V.P.  :  The  human  element,  without  which  there  is  such  a  void 
even  in  verse  of  perfect  craftsmanship,  is  present  in  your  poems.  In 
addition,  you  show  facility  in  writing.  The  sestet  of  the  sonnet 
causes  the  rest  to  seem  flat  in  comparison,  but  is  ex  elled  by  In  the 
'Train — a  masterly  achievement.  Verse  4  certainly  need  not  be 
omitted.  You  have  made  a  felicitous  choice  of  words  in  verse  2. 

DANDYLION  :  These  are  delightful  nature-poems,  revealing 
individuality  in  their  treatment.  March  Many  Weathers  is  a  breezy 
fantasy — very  like  a  gust  of  wind,  and  a  very  novel  picture  of  March 
is  drawn. 

G.  H.  :  Your  entry  is  charming  and  pretty,  with  a  light,  graceful 
style  suited  to  the  theme. 

L.M.S.  :  The  darkly  mysterious  is  well  expressed  in  your  verse. 
The  excellence  of  the  first  two  verses  of  Remembrance  is  not  sustained 
all  through,  and  there  is  a  slight  tendency  towards  obscurity  of 
meaning.  There  are  lines  of  high  quality  in  Nevermore — such 
lines  as  : 

"  The  wan  mists  cling  to  the  waters 
Like  the  clasp  of  a  winding  shroud 
Or  the  cloak  of  a  far-off  lover." 

E.C.L.  :  The  shorter  poem  contains  nothing  very  good  or  very 
bad  to  distinguish  it,  but  A  Dream  Thought  has  charm  and  dignity, 
and  the  blank  verse  is  musical. 

IVER  CAMPBELL  :  Even-Song  has  grace  and  nobility,  but  beyond 
the  opening  lines  The  Gift  is  not  especially  noteworthy. 

MONK  :  Her  Eyes  is  commonplace  in  expression  and  idea,  and 
though  there  is  depth  of  thought  behind  The  Blind  Husband  to  his 
Wife,  the  verse  is  ponderous. 

ADOXA  :  It  is  a  simple  song,  attractive  by  reason  of  its  sincerity, 
and  couched  in  language  that  is  mildly  pleasing. 

JACQUELINE  :  The  Second  Son  is  effective ;  you  have  fortunate 
judgment  in  your  portrayal  of  pathos.  Your  entries  this  month  are 
of  more  finished  workmanship,  and  there  is  great  beauty  of  language 
in  the  second  poem,  though  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  last  line. 
Sooner  or  later  you  should  achieve  something  in  the  world  of  poetry. 

STELLA  MARIS  :  Both  poems  are  pretty  but  not  distinctive.  They 
contain  some  poetic  flashes,  as  in  the  lines  about  the  crocus  flowers 
and  the  "  daisy  stars,"  and  you  have  succeeded  in  imparting  the 
joyousness  of  spring. 

F.J.C. :  Lucidity  is  not  your  strong  point ;  the  elliptical  con- 
structions are  unpleasing,  and  this  is  a  pity,  for  the  diction  is  not 
unmusical. 
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YEOMAN  :  The  jingling  metre  is  disagreeable,  and  so  is  the  line 
which  runs,  "  Oh,  per-petual  anguish  is  crime."  Cremated  is  more 
hopeful,  though  it  contains  grandiose  phrases  like  "  A  blighted 
memory  and  a  blasted  dream."  The  best  point  in  this  poem  is  the 
repeat  of  the  last  line  of  each  stanza  as  a  refrain. 

G.N.  :  It  is  a  fresh,  individual  idea  voiced  in  Dream-Harvest.  In 
the  second  stanza  the  first  five  lines  are  good  poetry,  but  then  the 
last  two  lines  are  marred  by  the  collection  of  harsh  consonants. 
Desecration  is  a  poem  of  mystery,  showing  skill  in  the  creation  of 
illusion. 

BINGO  :  Your  sonnet  is  commonplace  and  lacks  inspiration, 
though  redeemed  by  lines  such  as  those  beginning  "  Their  dream 
souls.  .  ."  The  form  chosen  to  commemorate  a  dog's  death  does 
not  command  sympathy ;  it  seems  too  much  like  a  parody  of  a 
certain  poem,  of  the  same  form  and  metre ! 

CHARLOTTE  :  The  lines  written  after  seeing  a  performance  of 
Hamlet  contain  the  bombast  which  is  the  usual  fault  of  poems  on 
such  a  subject.  You  should  write  always  in  the  style  of  Weir  Brake, 
of  which  the  last  verse  is  exquisite. 

CLYTIE  :  There  is  some  inspiration  and  thought  in  the  poem,  and 
the  language  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  What  is  needed  is  greater 
spontaneity  of  expression. 

DORA  :  The  poem  depicting  the  night- working  miners  is  uneven 
in  quality.  It  is  human  and  real,  but  the  expression  is  sometimes 
ordinary  and  bluntly  straightforward — "  Above  the  pit-head 
cavernous  the  scaffolds  darkly  loom,  Gallows-like  with  dangling  cage 
and  knotted  rope  of  steel " — sometimes  unpleasantly  startling,  like 
the  word  "  Macaberesque,"  but  sometimes  aglow  with  deft  artistic 
touches,  when  one  sees  the  miners  standing,  waiting  to  go  below, 
"  with  faces  all  a-dream,"  and  later — 

"  The  starlight  and  the  hazy  deep  have  faded  from  their  sight, 
But  they  bear  the  cooling  memory  in  the  fastness  of  their  eyes." 

As  a  picture  of  life  the  poem  is  valuable,  so  is  The  Aftermath,  where 
human  touch  combines  with  forcible  expression. 

AGRESTES  :  The  Rondeau  lacks  the  continuous  flow  that  gives 
pleasure,  and  the  punctuation  is  neglected. 

JULES  JAQUES  :  Death  is  a  platitude  repeated  uninterestingly,  and 
the  other  poem  is  flat  and  uninspired. 

OLWEN  :  Phantoms  is  unequal.  Two  lines  like  these  appear 
consecutively,  with  an  effect  of  bathos  : 

"  Wan  ghosts  of  men  who  died  in  pain, 
Making  a  soldier's  sacrifice  in  battle." 
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The  second  poem  bears  promise,  with  its  delicate  touch,  but  the 
metre  is  unsteady. 

MEROPE  :  Though  the  theme  boasts  little  originality,  the  Swan 
Song  is  a  fine  poem,  displaying  inspiration  and  craftsmanship. 

PROGRESSION  :  In  both  poems  rhythm  is  lacking,  and  the  lack  is 
all  the  more  apparent  through  the  absence  of  rhyme.  Your  lines 
are  merely  isolated  units,  with  nothing  to  connect  them  or  bind 
them  into  a  poem. 

PHILOMENA  :  Disappointment  is  clothed  with  the  truth  that  comes 
from  experience — and  a  poem  will  be  heard  so  long  as  it  is  a  faithful 
record  of  human  experience.  You  have  an  ear  for  rhyme  and  an 
unerring  instinct  for  rhythm.  It  is  poetry  in  every  sense. 

V.  :  Both  poems  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  a 
novice.  Inconsistencies  is  particularly  good  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  psychology  as  well  as  the  vitality  of  its  expression. 

RULES  OF  ENTRY  FOR  THE  PREMIUM  AWARD  AND  CRITICISM 

The  usual  Premium  offer  of  ^3  for  the  best  poem  or  poems  sub- 
mitted to  the  Premium  Editor  during  the  month,  is  repeated. 

1.  Poems  submitted  may  be  in  any  metre,  but  must  not  exceed 
40  lines. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  poems  may  be  submitted  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Every  entry  must  be  certified  as  original  and  as  not  having 
appeared  in  print,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must 
be  attached  thereto. 

4.  Non-subscribers  to  THE  POETRY  REVIEW  must  enclose  the 
imprint  (beginning  "  Printed  by  " )  from  the  last  page  of  the  cover 
of  the  current  number. 

5.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  pen  name  must  be  taken  and  2s.  6d. 
enclosed.     (If  a  more  detailed  postal  criticism  is  desired,  53.  and  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  should  be  sent.) 

6.  Entries  must  be  either  type- written  or  written  in  ink  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

7.  Poems  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Premium  Editor "  and 
should  reach  this  office  not  later  than  July  3 1 st.     Entries  cannot  be 
returned   but  they  must  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor  until 
the  issue  of  the  next  number  of  THE  POETRY   REVIEW,  in  which 
the  award  will  be  published. 

An  additional  premium  of  five  guineas  will  be  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  the  writer  of  the  best  poem  submitted  and  published 
in  connection  with  this  section  of  THE  POETRY  REVIEW  during  the 
year.  The  award  will  be  made  by  an  independent  adjudicator  with 
the  assistance  of  the  votes  of  readers. 
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